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MR. FREDERICK E, WEATHERLEY. 


THE subject of our portrait this month was born at 
Portishead, near Bristol, in 1848, and his schooldays were 
passed at Hereford Cathedral School, where he was nick- 
named “ Button.’”? Sedulous in his studies, he also 
excelled in the cricket field, where he was always in great 
request. In 1867 he went up to Brasenose College, Oxford, 
as Scholar and Exhibitioner, He took his B.A. degree in 
1871, about which time he was elected Hulmeian 
Exhibitioner, which necessitated his residing at Oxford. 
For years subsequently as a private “coach” he was 
engaged during term-time for eleven hours a day in 
‘‘cramming ” undergraduates with logic, law and political 
economy. He is the author of “ Rudiments of Logic,” 
one of the most widely-used of University text-books. 
His first poetical piece of. any note was contributed to a 
magazine called ‘College Rhymes.” It was entitled 
“ Gone Home on New Year’s Eve”; this was recited in 
public with much effect by the late Mr, Bellew: In 1870, 
when Lord Salisbury was installed Chancellor of Oxford 
University, Mr. Weatherley composed one of the con- 
gratulatory odes which was spoken in the theatre on that 
occasion. In the same year he published his first book of 
poems, chief of which was “ Muriel,” founded on Hans 
Andersen’s fairy tale, ‘‘ The Little Mermaid.” This poem 
shows much skill and delicate imagination. The first of his 
songs for music to attract especial attention was ‘‘ When we 
are Old and Gray,” which was set by Madame Sainton 
Dolby. Since then he has written almost innumerable songs 
and ballads, the music to which has been supplied by the 
foremost composers. His cantatas include Fair Rosamund, 
Sea Maidens, Mary Stuart, composed by Mr. Roeckel, 
Hero and Leander, composed by Mr. Harford Lloyd for 
the Worcester Festival of 1884, The Song of Baldur and 
Andromeda for the Gloucester Festival of 1886. He 
has also written several charming books for children 
which achieved great popularity. Comparatively recently 
Mr. Weatherley gave up Oxford life, went to London, was 
called to the Bar, and as if to emphasize the connection 
between law and literature, he collaborated with Mr. Cutler 
in a handbook of musical and dramatic copyright law. 
The same connection has been further illustrated in Mr. 
Weatherley’s appearance’ in the Law Courts in many well- 
known copyright cases. But he is not a specialist, and is 
now settled in general practice at the Bristol local Bar. 
As at Oxford during his ‘“‘coaching”’ days he found time for 
writing the many songs and books which have made him 
famous, so now, amidst the even more distracting elements 
of a busy barrister’s life, he still finds time for literature, 
and has not only still kept the song world full of his pro- 
ductions but has wandered into stage land, and has made 
English versions of Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana, 
L’Amico Fritz, I Rantzau, Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci, De 
Lara’s Amy Robsart, Massenet’s La Navarraise, Bruneau’s 
L’Attaque du Moulin, and Cowen’s Signa. Besides 
these, he wrote nearly all the lyrics in Mirette, and 
the libretto of the original opera, The Lady of Longford, 
composed by Herr L. E, Bach, With regard to song- 
Writing, Mr. Weatherley does not merely rest upon 








his past reputation; and when we remember that 
‘** Douglas Gordon,” “ The Star of Bethlehem,” “ They 
all love Jack,” ‘: Beauty’s Eyes,” ‘For the sake 
of the Past,” ‘The Bee and the Song,” ‘ Sweet 
September,’”’ ‘*My Lady’s Bower,” “ The Holy City,” 
‘Rory Darling,” ‘Ailsa Mine,” “To the Front,” 
“A May Morning,” and “My old Man John,” have all 
been written by the pen that wrote ‘‘ Nancy Lee,” it is 
clear that his hand has not lost its cunning. Books and 
booklets for children still appear in the same ceaseless 
stream; in fact his musical friends wonder how he finds 
time for law, whilst his legal clients find it difficult to 
realize that the song-writer and barrister are the same 
person. 








CURRENT NOTES. 


SPEAKING in reference to Herr Joachim’s reappearance 
at the Monday Popular Concerts, a writer in the Saturday 
Review, dated March gth, said :—‘‘ Like many men who 
came under the influence of the shallow Jew Mendelssohn, 
while they were still young, some of his (Joachim’s) best 
qualities have suffered blastment.” Notwithstanding the 
peculiar grammar of the above, and the use of the word 
‘‘blastment,” which is not in the dictionary, I gather that 
the individual who thus delivered himself is no great 
admirer of either Joachim or Mendelssohn. His opinion 
is conceivable if contemptible. But that the pages of the 
Saturday Review should be available for the ridiculous 
ascription of shallowness to Mendelssohn, does, I confess, 
seem incomprehensible. 

*,* 

CLosELy following upon the decease of Mr. Alfred Reed, 
the ‘‘ German Reeds ’”’ entertainment has sustained another 
crushing blow by the sudden death of Mr. Richard Corney 
Grain, He was born in 1844, was called to the bar in 
1866, and became a member of the ‘“‘ German Reeds” in 
1870. Since then he has been practically the most 
prominent figure in the company, and his musical sketches 
came in the nick of time to carry on the traditions of the 
late Mr, John Parry, who had so successfully inaugurated 
this class of entertainment at the Old Gallery of Illustration 
in Regent Street. Mr. Grain was a clever musician, a 
keen observer, and an amiable companion. His sad 
departure will be keenly felt, not only by his family and 
friends, but amongst the unusually large class of acquaint- 
ances to whom his talents and charm of manner had 
endeared him. I enjoyed the privilege of knowing him 
for many years, and I can truthfully say that, though I 
have frequently heard him speak words of wit and wisdom, 
I have never heard an unkind or ill-natured remark from 
his lips. 

*,* 

ONLy a few days later Mrs. German Reed (Miss Priscilla 
Horton), the mother of the late Mr. Alfred Reed, passed 
away. With her husband, Mr. T. German Reed, she 
inaugurated the entertainment some forty years ago. 
Among well-known artists who have assisted her and her 
husband in the past may be mentioned: Mr. Arthur Cecil, 
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Mr. Arthur Law, Miss Fanny Holland (now the wife of 


the latter), Mr. Alfred Bishop, and Miss Leonora Braham, 
for some time prima donna at the Savoy. 


*,* 


Tue Crystal Palace Concert of March 16th was con- 
ducted by Dr. Hubert Parry, Mr. Manns being still too 
unwell to appear in public. Dr. Parry introduced his 
miniature oratorio, ¥ob, for the first time to Sydenhamites, 
though the merits of this delightful work have been fully 
recognised elsewhere. The only novelty was Young 
Lochinvar, from Sir Walter Scott’s ‘*‘ Marmion,” set to 
music for orchestra and chorus by Mr. A. S. Arnott. This 
is similar in character to the same young composer’s 
Ballad of Carmilhan, recently produced at the Queen’s 
Hall by the London Choral Union. The new work called 
for little remark beyond general commendation. It lacked 
the fire and dash which Mr. Hamish MacCunn would 
have imported to a theme of this character. 


*,*# 


It is said that the next production at the Savoy Theatre 
will be an opera by Mr. Pinero, music by Sir Arthur 
Sullivan. I understand that Mr. D’Oyly Carte has also 
accepted the libretto of a two-act opera from the pen of 
Mr. C. H. Abbott. It is somewhat surprising that The 
Chieftain has had so short a run. It certainly contains, 
especially in the second act, some of Sir Arthur’s best 
music. 

*,* 

Many of my readers must have remarked, especially in 
summer time, how easily sounds not intended to penetrate 
into it can be distinguished in St. James’s large Hall. In 
the middle of a soft passage I have often heard the music 
broken in upon by the applause from the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels, and it is not uncommon for the effects 
to be entirely marred by the obtrusive striking of a 
neighbouring clock. Ata recent Saturday “ Pop” Herr 
Emil Sauer was compelled to interrupt his performance by 
the impertinent tinkling of a muffin-bell in the street! 
He was just beginning Chopin’s Fantasia in F minor 
when the knell of the perambulating baker fell upon his 
startled ear. What could he do but pause until the rival 
instrumentalist had passed out of range? I do not agree 
with a ¢ontemporary that it was “humiliating for a 
celebrated pianist to be brought to a standstill by a muffin- 
bell.”” I consider that the incident was most amusing. 
Such little surprises as these tend to agreeably vary the 
monotony of existence. 

*,* 

ALL the same artists do not enjoy these surprises. I 
am reminded ofthe sad case of a worthy vocalist who one 
hot afternoon was singing in a provincial hall the old- 
fashioned song, ‘“‘ Who shall be fairest.” All the windows 
were open, the scanty audience was somnolent, and the 
singer was discouraged to start with. But he had barely 
finished the line in his best style: ‘‘ Who shall be fairest,” 
when, before he had time to continue, a voice, far up the 
street, replied with odious distinctness: ‘‘ Ten-a-penny 
Walnuts!” The stereotyped chant of the walnut seller 
happened in a feeble and fantastic way to carry on the 
air. This was too much, and the disgusted vocalist left 
the platform. 

*,* 

Tue last Symphony Concert of the season was chiefly 

remarkable for the first appearance in England of the 


violinist Herr Willy Burmester. The performances of 


this gentleman were simply astounding. Both 
were selected from the works of Paganini, / 













evidently so phenomenally difficult that few violinists would 
care to attempt them. Indeed, Herr Burmester seems ty 
be a kind of Paganini redivivus, his harmonics, runs in 
octaves, chromatic scales, and rapid chords, being little 
short of miraculous. In an air with variations he laid 
himself out to electrify the audience, who were fairly 
awestruck by his lightning performance, but extraordinary 
as is his dexterity one could have wished to hear him ip 
some more serious and less breathless music where a better 
opinion could be formed of his tone and artistic expression, 
In any case the new violinist is a magnificent performer, 
and probably stands alone in Europe as an exponent of 
Paganini, certain of whose pieces were hitherto deemed to 
be impossible. 


*,* 


At the same concert Dr. Henschel introduced, doubtless 
for a good reason, though it was not apparent, a symphony 
by the Hungarian composer Emanuel Moér, entitled “In 
Memoriam Louis Kossuth.” Now it requires a certain 
amount of knowledge to write a symphony at all, and 
some experience to produce a really satisfactory and 
sonorous loud noise in the orchestra. Herr Moor 
possesses sufficient knowledge and experience to accomplish 
both these. But the symphony that he has achieved is 
not a good one, and the noisy effect which, if used only 
two or three times throughout the work would be quite 
admirable, he has sustained almost without intermission 
throughout fourlong movements. Tosay that the symphony 
was tiring would be to convey a faint impression of the 
dreadful result of the continuous fortissimo. When at 
length the finale was over I felt as if I had been pounded 
with clubs, and during its course a feeling of something 
very like exasperation was engendered among the listeners. 
Apart from this characteristic, which made it seem like a 
nightmare, or the ravings of delirium, the music is totally 
devoid of any invention, and the phrases which are 
insisted upon over and over again with sledge-hamme 
force are of the most common-place description. A 
group of a few notes is ordinarily repeated four times ; in 
a word, if this symphony represents the “ assertion of a 
nation’s right to be free and independent,” Herr Moér 


\ has clothed such assertion in perhaps the most un- 


attractive guise possible. Miss Esther Palliser and Mr. 
David Bispham sang a Scena and duet from Rubinstein's 
Maccabees which was simply tedious, and Wagner's 
sumptuous Kaisermarsch, which concluded the pro- 
gramme, failed to produce its customary exhilarating 
effect, as the tortured ear had not recovered from Hert 
Mo6r’s infliction. 
*,* 

Tue organ recital given under the direction of Sit 
A. C. Mackenzie was extremely interesting as bringing 
forward a number of students of the Royal Academy who 
showed remarkable proficiency. Miss H. C. Dixon 
(Henry Smart Scholar), who looked no more than fifteen 
years old, played Handel’s @oncerto in F, for organ and 
strings, with the utmost ease, Mr. Walter S. Vale was very 
successful in a selection from Rheinberger’s Concerto for 
organ, strings and horns, Miss Kate Field shone in 
Mendelssohn’s organ Sonata in B flat, and Mr. George B. 
Aitken played Widor’s delightful Toccata in delightful 
style. Miss Beatrice Green distinguished herself among 
other vocalists. She has a voice of delicious quality. 


Tue second Philharmonic Concert was largely attended, 
the programme was commendably short. Cherubini’s 
ure to Der Wassertrdger sounded strangely moder#, 
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considering that it was produced in 1806, and it was 
admirably conducted by Sir A. Mackenzie. Tschaikowski’s 
tuneful and original pianoforte concerto was excellently, 
if not very sympathetically, played by Mr. Frederick 
Dawson, and Madame Sapio (who at the last moment 
took the place of Madame Ella Russell) sang the familiar 
“ Softly Sighs,” from Der Freischitz, creditably enough. 
But the piece de résistance was, of course, Professor 
Stanford’s new symphony L’Allegro ed il Penseroso, in 
illustration of Milton’s poem. It produced a highly 
favourable impression, every movement being loudly 
applauded. On a first hearing it is impossible to fully 
appreciate the value of so important and elaborate a work. 
The opening allegro contains some charming themes, 
especially those intended to reproduce the lines 
beginning “Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful Jollity.” The second movement is 
a delicate pastoral; the third, andante, is devoted 
to “divinest melancholy;” and the fourth, allegro 
molto, is a masterpiece of construction, and _fitly 
brings a great composition to an end. All the movements 
areremarkable for their scholarly, interesting, and imagina- 
tivetreatment. Professor Stanford has never done anything 
better, and the Philharmonic Society to whom, together 
with their conductor, Sir A. Mackenzie, the symphony is 
dedicated, may well feel proud. Dr. Stanford himself 
conducted his work. 
*,* 

MLLE. ANTOINETTE TREBELLI, whose presence was 
anxiously but vainly looked for in the Probate Court just 
before she set sail for South Africa, begins a concert tour 
there this month, which will embrace at least forty per- 
formances. 

*,* 

At the Crystal Palace, on March 23rd, Tschaikowski’s 
pianoforte concerto in B flat minor was heard once more. 
M. Josef Slivinski was the soloist on this occasion, and 
without instituting any comparison between his playing 
and that of Mr. Frederick Dawson at the Philharmonic 
concert, it may be said that he gave a splendid and poetical 
rendering of this delightful piece. Indeed, M. Slivinski’s 
playing was the feature of the concert, and in some sub- 
sequent solos, noticeably Chopin’s impromptu (Op. 36) and 
Rubinstein’s Valse (No. 4) he showed a fluency and facility 
that called forth genuine and obviously spontaneous 
applause. Beethoven’s “ Pastoral’? Symphony was ably 
interpreted by the fine band under Mr. F. H. Cowen, who 
took the place of Mr. Manns. 

*,* 

On the evening of the 30th April a testimonial is to be 
presented to the latter by his numerous friends and 
admirers at the Grafton Gallery. It will take the form of 
acongratulatory address, and the Crystal Palace Orchestra 
will be in attendance. 

*,* 

Sir Aucustus Harris will give a short ‘season of 
English Opera commencing at Easter with popular prices. 
The stalls will only cost seven shillings, and the rest of 
the house (Drury Lane Theatre) in proportion. On Easter 
Monday, Faust is sure to attract a large audience, 
this opera being remarkable as almost equally pleasing 
to true connoisseurs and to those without any special 
knowledge of music. Of course I know it is the fashion 
among a certain clique of critics (!) to decry Faust as being 
of a light and even meretricious character. I once heard 
it described as ‘ sugar and water ” by a man who actually 
wrote in newspapers! In estimation of such abject and 
degenerate judgments it must be borne in mind that the 





scribes who talk pretentiously about composers and com- 
position could not, for the most part, set down on paper 
a line of four-part harmony even to save their necks from 
the gallows. 


Miss Hore TEMPLE, who was to have given one or her 
enjoyable concerts on March 2tst, was obliged to postpone 
it owing to an attack of influenza. Herr Humperdinck 
will probably be in England to conduct a performance of 
Hdinsei und Gretel before Her Majesty the Queen, in May, 
at Windsor Castle. Madame Adelina Patti will appear 
at the forthcoming Philharmonic concert of April 3rd. 

*,* 

On March 25th, a new vocalist made her first appearance 
in London at the Monday Popular Concert. She possesses 
a mezzo-soprano voice of the most engaging quality, and 
she at once achieved a very brilliant and unusual success. 
Miss Sylvia Rita—for that is her adopted name—has a 
great future before her. She completely captivated one 
of the largest audiences ever assembled at a Monday 
‘* Pop,” and she was recalled again and again, though she 
wisely abstained from adding anything to the charming 
rendering which she had given of Massenet’s ‘‘ Ouvre tes 
yeux bleus,’’ and Guy d’Hardelot’s *t A vous.” Herr Emil 
Sauer gave a splendid interpretation of Schubert’s Fantasia 
in C major (op. 15), which Schubert himself considered 
beyond his own powers, but of the difficulties of which 
Herr Sauer made light. Herr Joachim played in one of 
Brahms’s earlier pianoforte trios, in Beethoven’s string 
quartet in G major (op. 18, No. 2), and as solos gave an 
Adagio by Spohr, and some Hungarian dances, which 
last, however, were not entirely satisfactory as regards 
intonation. P. R. 








ACCOMPANISTS. 


THERE is no doubt, we think, that of all musical 
performers the really good accompanist is the rarest. We 
can all remember times without number when the efforts 
of a first-rate singer or violinist have been ruined by the 
accompaniment, which might be technically accurate 
enough, but had no life, no appreciation, no distinction. 
Accompanists are far too often, like viola-players ia the 
old days, taken from the ranks of those who either do not 
consider themselves, or are not considered by others, 
good enough for anything else; or even when they are 
good musicians, they may have undergone a special 
training which, whatever its other advantages, may hardly 
be the best for learning how to accompany much modern 
music. The far tod rare occasions when we hear a really 
great pianist accompany a really great singer live in our 
memories among our most enjoyable musical experiences ; 
but under our present, so to speak, wholesale method of 
supplying accompanists, it is hard to expect many fine 
intellectual pianists to take up regularly a branch of the 
profession in which they may be called upon to bring 
themselves down to the level of the wretched rubbish of 
the typical modern ballad concert. And so there will 
always be some singers, who, in spite of all the 
obvious inconveniences, prefer to accompany them- 
selves, at concerts as well as in private; but those 
who are sufficiently fine pianists to do so in the most 
elaborate modern music are of course very rare, and, 
whatever the music may be, the sitting position is certainly 
far from favourable to singing. Still, under the circum- 
stances, all singers should be able to play for themselves if 
necessary, if only to guard against the terrible results 
which may happen from really bad accompanying. But 
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the violinist has not even this resort—he cannot be always 
playing Bach solo sonatas and Paganini caprices; and 
when we consider the torture which is always hanging over 
the heads of singers and violinists, and how on countless 
occasions they are debarred by the difficulties of the piano 
parts from the performance of music in which they would 
be heard at their best, we can only be thankful if we are 
pianists, and responsible in our solos to no one but our- 
selves for the results. 

There are, indeed, some persons who carry their theory 
of the subordination of the piano to such an extent as to 
speak of the ‘‘ accompaniment” in modern violin sonatas, 
or even in trios; whereas of course the piano is the 
technical leader in concerted music just as much as the 
first violin is in a string quartet—but to speak of the 
Kreutzer Sonata as a solo will, we hope, soon be a thing 
of the past. If we look at the history of accompaniments 
in the proper sense, we easily see one of the great reasons 
for their present over-subordination, and this is what we 
can only call the amazing conceit of singers of a past 
generation, and even of some, we might hint, of the 
present. The great soprano of the end of the last century, 
Mara, once sang in Haydn’s Creation, and remarked that 
it was the first time she had ever accompanied an 
orchestra, If she said this about the Creation, what 
would she have said about accompanying the piano in a 
Schumann or Brahms song, and what possible language 
would she have used had she been asked to sing in 
Parsifal ? The reign of Italian opera had an incalculably 
bad effect in this direction. The accompaniment, whether 
of orchestra or piano, was looked upon as a mere necessary 
adjunct, like the bellows of an organ ; but of course it had 
no bearing on the music, nor indeed had the composer 
himself much to do with it—the singer was all in all. It 
is a relic of this pernicious practice when it is demanded 
of an accompanist of a great song that he should “ sink 
himself’’—that is, that he should voluntarily denude the 
piano part of all individuality in order that the singer, 
and not the composer, may be the first attraction. 
Too many singers never see that a great song is 
a duet, not a solo: the music has to be interpreted 
by the blending of two minds, not by the self-assertive 
predominance of one. But we would not at all wish to 
imply that the fault is invariably on that side; it is by no 
means unusual to come across enthusiastic pianists who 
apparently think that what is ordinarily called a violin solo 
is really asolo for their own instrument. 

This principle of ‘‘ blending” is the whole secret of the 
artistic accompanist. Of course he must have various 
mechanical attainments—adequate technique, perfect ability 
to read anything, and transpose most things, at sight, 
besides the half-intellectual, half-mechanical capacity of 
“ following ’’ changes of tempo to a hair’s breadth, and 
knowing by a sort of intuition how long a pause is going 
to last. But besides all this, the really great accompanist 
must possess individuality and ‘ distinction.” He must 
know how to make a phrase or even a single note stand 
out here, and how to subdue a passage there; he must 
look upon his part as deserving throughout just as 
thoughtful a rendering as the singer gives to his. He will 
be able to give to the music all those touches of colour 
which can never altogether be fully indicated, but which 
alone show whether the player possesses intellectual 
insight into the composition or not, and whether he can 
make the notes live or only serves to reduce them to so 
much dead matter. Even when the accompaniment is of 


the simplest character, the fine accompanist will make it 
striking by touches of pedalling or what not; he will be 





able to sink down to the finest shades of delicacy, or to 
support the voice in fortissimo passages by the richness 
and strength of his tone, or in music that makes special 
demands on piquancy and vividness of colouring he will 
not embarrass his fellow-artist by that sort of dull 
respectability which is so common, and so unspeakably 
painful. Of course we have been speaking of the accom. 
paniments of the greater kinds of music, but even in the 
lower ranges the good accompanist can often by his 
playing give if only a transient interest to some otherwise 
uninteresting piece. In the hands of the accompanist lie, 
in many more cases than is often thought, the making or 
marring of what is ordinarily called a solo. 

There is one rather extraneous department of the art of 
accompanying that demands a few special words—this is 
the accompanying of orchestral arrangements. Now-a- 
days singers and violinists are increasingly, perhaps 
unfortunately, given to the public performance with piano 
accompaniment of music originally written with orchestra; 
but however we may feel inclined to regret this, at 
least with singers, who have so wide a field for selection, 
it of course constantly and inevitably happens in private. 
This branch of the art is one in which an accompanist, 
who under ordinary circumstances showed the greatest 
delicacy and artistic feeling, might possibly fail. For 
perfect rendering of orchestral transcriptions the pianist 
should have at any rate a general idea of the scoring of 
the original, and as far as may be strive to reproduce it 
changing, if necessary (as it very often is), a bad piano 
arrangement to a more suitable form, of course without 
embarrassing the soloist. Especially in playing extracts 
from operas, for example Wagner’s later works, should 
he possess strong dramatic feeling and perfect command 
of the greatest richness of tone, and be able to act 
absolutely independently of the singer. The qualities 
demanded for an adequate piano accompaniment of music 
like the Liebestod from Tristan are, in many ways, quite 
distinct from those shown in ordinary song-playing ; and 
it is here that many otherwise first-rate accompanists 
might be found deficient. After all, the accompanist is 
one .of the most important, as he is one of the most 
necessary of all musicians; and it is much to be regretted 
that we meet comparatively so few who have the emotional 
and intellectual, no less than the mechanical, attainments 
which the art of accompanying the great music s0 
unflinchingly demands. 

ERNEST. WALKER. 


VARIA. 





Last month we made some passing references to the 
Mémoires of Berlioz, but it is really a book that demands 
a much closer view. There is an excellent translation by 
R. and E. Holmes, which, though it necessarily can hardly 
reproduce the extraordinary sparkle and brilliancy of the 
original, should bring this most delightful work into the 
library of every English musician. There is no other book 
in all musical literature that has quite the same fascination 
for the reader. Berlioz possessed in the fullest degree the 
talent—so common in France, and so rare elsewhere—of 
being able to express technical ideas in a form which is 
admirable as pure literature; and, quite apart from the 
luminous and instructive musical matter of the book (though 
of course considerable deductions have often to be made for 
the composer’s very strong personal tastes), there is 4 
wealth of descriptive writing and the keenest French wit 
which makes the book far more engrossing than the vast 
majority of novels. It is of course the work of a pure 
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Frenchman from beginning to end, and in Berlioz most 
of the particular traits of the French character were 
displayed in an exaggerated form. The absolute self- 
confidence shown in these Mémoires from first to last is 
little short of sublime; it no dovbt often verges on 
melodrama, but it is always thoroughly amusing, and 
leaves no bad taste behind. But in what we might 
call the deeper parts of the book, what strikes us most of 
all is the hopeless lack of anything like reserve. It is 
difficult for a Teutonic mind to fully enter into the 
character of one who could put down in black and white, 
for publication, incidents so intimately personal as some 
of those that Berlioz narrates. But we pass over these, 
as over much French work, with a simple feeling of 
wonder that a man should wish to publish his most 
private diaries ; and we goon to the inimitable descrip- 
tions in the book—the account of his residence in Italy, a 
piece of writing as vivid and clear-cut as an Italian 
landscape itself, or the narratives of his Russian and 
German concert-tours, with their cameo-portraits of 
officials and critics, or, in quite a different style, the 
charming pictures of his early life in the Dauphiny 
village. And inthe more definitely musical portions of 
the book, concerning the composer’s own artistic life and 
experiences in Paris, while, as we said, we have often to 
make large discounts for his special likes and dislikes, yet 
no one can help admiring the wonderful brilliancy of the 
narrative, and the life-like vignettes of the musicians and 
literary men of the time. Altogether, these Mémoires, 
with Soirées de Vorchestre, A travers chants, and Les 
grotesques de la musique, and also the Correspondance, 
form far the most brilliant mass of pure literature, as 
distinct from philosophy, ever bequeathed by a musician. 
*,* 
THESE Mémoires of Berlioz suggest another very 
interesting question—the degrees of appreciation with 
which the great composers have regarded their fellow- 
geniuses in theart. Berlioz certainly can hardly be called 
one of the most catholically minded of musicians. He 
had three great divinities—Gluck, Beethoven, and Weber 
—and from his earliest years he worshipped every note of 
theirs with the most heart-whole admiration. Mozart, too, 
he appreciated, though hardly adequately—and he 
probably did not know very much about him outside the 
operas; but Bach, Handel, Haydn, are names he hardly 
mentions, and there is no doubt that he was in no way 
affected by them, while he can only refer to a great genius 
like Palestrina in terms of sheer derision. On the other 
hand, his inborn love of everything connected with the 
stage leads him to praise to the skies the melodramatic 
turgidities of the operas of Meyerbeer and Spontini; yet 
still he can write of the prelude to Tristan, that, after 
studying it again and again with the most anxious desire 
to understand it, he cannot in the least make out what it 
isall about. This last fact is really very strange, for to 
the majority of persons now-a-days, the prelude to Tristan 
is, on a first hearing, much easier to grasp than the 
majority of Berlioz’s larger works; and it is a curious sign 
of the self-concentration of a composer, who, in the most 
extraordinary degree, formed his style for himself, that he 
could not appreciate the mature work of one who was in 
many respects, though perhaps unconsciously, a sort of 
follower of his own. Yet this partial obliquity is by no 
means peculiar to Berlioz among composers; nearly all of 
the great men have had in some ways their bias about 
their great companions. Schumann, for example, over- 
tated Mendelssohn as much as the latter underrated 
Schubert— Weber and Spohr could make nothing of some 
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of Beethoven’s noblest masterpieces—Brahms and Wagner 
never grasped to the full each other’s genius. But 
Brahms’ partial dislike of Wagner—less, we know, than it 
is often represented as being—no doubt is mainly due to 
his shrinking from the modern dramatic style in any 
form; and Wagner, outside one or two prejudices, 
was one of the most catholically minded of composers, 
and, unlike too many of his followers, looked up 
to Palestrina and Bach and Mozart as ranking with 
Beethoven among the supreme names in music. It is the 
business of the student not to follow blindly what may be 
merely individual prepossessions, but to search out what 
true catholicity in music means, and also, as a necessary 
correlative, what are its limits of toleration. After all, 
among thoughtful musicians there is now little or no 
divergence about the places of the great men, from 
Palestrina and Lassus downwards; though no doubt the 
burden is thrown upon us of distinguishing the thoughtful 
musician from his colleague who does not think. 


*,* 


Ir has often seemed to us rather strange that, while 
piano solo sonatas seem, unfortunately, to be rapidly 
becoming obsolete, and composers are more and more 
giving themselves to the production of short works in 
lyrical form, very few have as yet experimented in writing 
pieces of the Fantasiestiicke type for trio or quartet. There 
are Dvérak’s delightful Bagatellen for piano and strings, 
and his Dumky trio, and some small graceful sketches of 
Kirchner, and a few more chamber-music lyrics, both with 
and without piano; but such specimens are extremely rare, 
and it is curious that, in these days of all kinds of experi- 
ments, composers so exceedingly seldom diverge from the 
classical type of music written for trio or quartet or 
quintet. But however much we may agree that the 
traditional form is in its outline the type of the highest 
musical structure-we can conceive, still it would seem that 
we are sacrificing to our persistent adherence to it the 
chance of some really fresh developments in style. Why 
should we not have small lyrical sketches for string quartet, 
or piano and strings? There are all sorts of effects of 
tone-colour which would be out of place in a work of the 
normal pattern, that could find realisation in these, so to 
speak, ‘‘ impressionist” experiments. All the fancy which 
can be expressed in solo piano lyrics could be reproduced 
with the additional effects of light and shade which the 
strings could give; or with strings alone, say a string 
quintet or sextet, the possibilities of lyrical colouring are 
almost endless. While no one would in the least wish to 
dissuade composers from the production of works in that 
form which has stood the test of time to such an extent 
that it may perhaps fairly be called the final great type— 
and we sincerely regret the almost entire decay of the piano 
solo sonata in the real sonata form—yet we think there is 
areal opening for new effects in chamber-music in the 


experiments we have suggested. 
E. W. 


= = = 


MUSIC IN COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 





*,* In view of the musical influence of Colleges and 
Public and High Schools, we shall be glad to receive 
communications respecting any musical events that may 
take place. Such notices, however, should reach us by the 
18th day of the month, 

GLAscow UNIVERSITY.—The visit of Mr. John Farmer, 
of Balliol, at the end of January, was so conspicuous a 
success that it was with great pleasure that it was heard 
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that he had been induced to come again and give the 
students another opportunity of meeting him. On Thurs- 
day, the 14th, Mr. Farmer had what was described as a 
“Musical Talk” on church music with theological 
students and clergymen, of whom there was a very large 
and interested attendance. A large number of chorales and 
old English, Scotch and German psalm and hymn-tunes 
were discussed and sung, and Mr. Farmer pointed out 
with the greatest enthusiasm the perfect emotional 
strength and artistic beauty of these old tunes, and 
poured all his scorn upon the flimsy and weakening 
character of much of the more modern ecclesiastical 
music. But the success of the Thursday’s meeting, 
great as it was, was eclipsed by that of the following 
evening, which took the nature of a general ‘“‘ Gaudeamus,” 
as it was described. There were between four and five 
hundred students present, with about one hundred and 
fifty ladies and visitors in addition, and the whole pro- 
ceedings from first to last were marked with the very 
greatest and most spontaneous enthusiasm. The first 
and larger part of the evening was occupied with the 
singing (mostly in chorus, though half-a-dozen good solos 
were contributed by students) of songs from the ‘ Gau- 
deamus ” and “ Scarlet-Gown ” collections, and then Mr. 
Farmer held his audience spellbound during the delivery 
of a most humorous and pathetic musical sketch of his 
own. At its close he asked his listeners to wind up the 
evening by singing “Old Hundred,” a request that was 
acceded to with a heartiness and spontaneity that few, if 
any, churches in Glasgow could rival. 


DOINGS IN THE PROVINCES. 

*,* To obviate any interesting event in the Suburbs or 
Provinces escaping attention, we shall be glad to receive 
communications from local correspondents. These, how- 
ever, must reach us before the 18th day of the month. 


Oxrorp.—As the term came to an end towards the 


middle of last month, and concerts out of term-time 


are unknown, there is hardly so much music to be 
chronicled this month as last. The Musical Club’s Public 
Classical Concerts came to a brilliant conclusion on 
February 26th with a concert at which Dr. Joachim led, 
in his own incomparable style, quartets of Beethoven in 
E flat (Op. 74), and of Haydn in G (Op. 17, No. 5)—his 
colleagues being Messrs. Ries, Gibson, and Ould—and 
also played as his solo Tartini’s “ Trille du Diable” 
Sonata. Miss Marie Fillunger, who holds among singers 
very nearly the same unique position as Dr. Joachim 
among violinists, gave surpassingly fine renderings of 
Schubert’s ‘ Die junge Nonne,” and three of the German 
Volkslieder recently arranged by Brahms. At the last 
two of the Musical Club’s ordinary weekly meetings the 
following works have been performed:—Trio in G 
(Haydn), Sonatas for piano and violoncello in D 
(Rubinstein), for piano and clarinet in G minor (Gouvy), 
Grand Duo for piano and clarinet in E flat (Weber), 
Fantasiestiicke for piano and clarinet (Schumann), 
Variations for piano duet in A flat (Schubert), violoncello 
and piano solos, etc. The new Brahms clarinet sonatas 
had been announced, but their performance had to be 
postponed owing to the composer’s delay in publishing 
them. The artists were :—Pianists, Messrs. B. Harwood, 
C. W. James, D. F. Tovey, E. Walker; violin, Mr. H. 
H. Joachim; violoncello, Mr. B. Reynolds; clarinet, 
Mr. J. Egerton.—At the last three Balliol concerts of the 
term the programmes have included trios for piano, 





clarinet and viola (Mozart and Schumann), sonatas for 
violin in G minor and G major (Tartini), in A (Handel), 
two-part songs for female voices (Mendelssohn, Amy E, 
Horrocks, E. Walker), violin solos, piano duets and solos, 
etc.; while on March roth Mr. David Bispham gavea 
lengthy vocal recital of selections by Bach, Schubert, 
Schumann, Brahms, Franz, etc. The instrumental 
performers were :—Pianists, Messrs. D. F. Tovey and 
E. Walker; violinists, Miss Susan Lushington and Miss 
Lilian Tarbolton ; viola, Mr. A. Hobday; clarinet, Mr, 
C. Draper.—Ofother concerts, the Choral and Philharmonic 
have performied the Messiah, and the Musical Union haye 
given an invitation concert with Mr. Ludwig’s quartet; 
while on March 7th a morning concert was given in the 
Sheldonian Theatre, when Miss Ella Russell (who took the 
place of Madame Albani, who was prevented by illness 
from appearing), Miss Clara Butt, and Messrs. Chilley and 
Foli sang very effectively music which, with a few excep- 
tions, was of a very inferior character, and met with great 
applause. Miss Beatrice Langley, who was‘the only one 
of the performers who showed a conscience in choice of 
music, played several violin pieces, together with the first 
movement of the Kreutzer Sonata, with admirable technique 
and great power and breadth of tone, anda style strikingly 
virile and possessing a considerable share of that most 
indefinable quality—‘ distinction ”—which is after all the 
one thing needful. It was very unfortunate, however, for 
Miss Langley that the pianist and accompanist was Signor 
Tito Mattei, who was altogether much more at home in 
his own “ Réverie Passionnée ” and ‘‘ Without fear—Grand 
Galop,” than in anything else ; and we shall hope to hear 
her again before long under more favourable conditions, 
She certainly seems to us one of the most thoroughly 
individual of the rising generation of violinists. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—The musical event of import- 
ance during the past month was the performance of The 
Golden Legend, by the Gateshead Choral Society, in 
the Newcastle Town Hall. Every effort was made by the 
Committee of this vigorous Society to make the event a 
memorable one, and the performance was in every respect 
a complete success, and they are to be congratulated on 
the excellent result. Instrumentalists were drawn from 
Bradford, Leeds, and Manchester. The soloists were 
Miss Emily Davies, Madame Marie Bellas, Mr. Iver 
McKay, and Mr. John Sandbrook. Mr. James Preston, 
the deservedly popular conductor, wielded the bdton:— 
The Saturday Popular Concerts in the Town Hall have 
drawn crowded houses. That on the gth March drew an 
enormous audience, numbers having to go away dis- 
appointed. Miss Lily Heenan, of the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company, secured an unqualified success with her five 
songs. The charming perfermance of the Meister Glee 
Singers delighted everyone, though a few were disappointed 
at the decided leaning to the humorous in their selections, 
and would have liked something of a higher class. The 
programme for the 23rd, the last of the series, includes 
the names of Miss Beata Francis (soprano), Madame 
Antoinette Sterling (contralto), Signor Campanini (tenor), 
Signor Novara (bass), M. de Jong (flautist), Dr. Rea 
(organ), and Miss Liddle (piano).—The final concert of 
the season in connection with the Newcastle Chamber 
Music Society was held in the old Assembly Rooms on 
Tuesday evening, March 1toth. The artists were: Miss 
Fanny Davies (piano), Herr Joachim (violin), and Mr. C. 
Ould (violoncello), the last of whom took the place of 
Signor Piatti, whose long illness prevented him from 
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appearing. The vocalist was Miss Louise Phi-lips; and 
the programme included Brahms’ Trio in C minor, Max 
Bruch’s first Violin Concerto in G minor, Schumann’s 
Carneval, etc. 

*,* 

LiverRPooL.—A very good all-round performance of 
Gounod’s Redemption was given in St. George’s Hall, on 
March r2th, by the Liverpool Musical Society. A well 
balanced and intelligent chorus was the characteristic 
feature of the concert. The vocal principals were Miss 
Teresa Blamy, Miss Dews, Mr. Ben Davies, and Mr. 
Ffrangcon Davies; in each case a devotional rendering of 
the respective parts was given. Mr. D. O. Parry con- 
ducted, and received a cordial recognition of his services 
in this respect.—On the 18th, the Wallasey Musical 
Society gave Mendelssohn’s Elijah at the Concert Hall, 
Liscard ; the principals being Madame L. Haworth, Miss 
A. Banks, Mr. A. F. Thornborough, and Mr. J. T. Gibson. 
The performance was satisfactory, and one upon which 
this Society may well congratulate itself—Mr. Thomas 
Shaw’s popular concert on the 16th was, as usual, attended 
by ahighly appreciative audience, who testified by frequent 
applause their approval of the musical fare provided ; 
conspicuous among the various items were the vocal solos 
of such local favourites as Madame Anderson, Mr. 
Dan Billington, and Mr. J. H. Dew, and the playing of 
Mr. Walter Hutton (violoncello) and Mr. Steedham (flute), 
both of whom gave, with real skill and good taste, solos 
on their respective instruments. 

*, * 

Giascow.—The series of Choral and Orchestral 
Concerts finished on March 16th, with the exception of 
a Chamber Concert on Thursday, the 21st, at which 
Dr. Joachim, Mr. C. Ould, and Miss Fanny Davies will 
appear. Influenza, frost, and a death-rate of 53 per 1,000 
have played sad havoc with the attendance at these 
concerts this season, indeed at all concerts, except one 
or two, where the attraction was exceptional. At the last 
orchestral concert Mr. Henschel received a great ovation, 
though he could not be prevailed upon to make a speech. 
His successor next season is M. Kes, who hails from 
Amsterdam, and is spoken of very highly both as conductor 
and performer. Lovers of pianoforte recitals have had 
plenty of opportunity this season of gratifying their tastes 
in hearing Paderewski, Siloti, Slivinski, Sauer, &c., &c. ; 
and now Miss Fanny Davies is about to appear, and 
return visits from the two last-named gentlemen are 
announced.—_The Kyrle Choir gave their annual 
concert in St. Andrew’s (Berkely) Hall on the 11th inst. 
to a crowded house. The programme consisted of 
Gade’s “ Spring Message,” the Polonaise from Glinka’s 
“Life for the Czar,” and other selections. Gade’s 
charming little piece was beautifully sung, the different 
degrees of light and shade having every attention paid to 
them. The great feature of the choir is its refined and 
intelligent singing, and Macfarren’s ‘“‘ Break, Break,” and 
Eaton Faning’s ‘‘ Daybreak” could hardly have been 
rendered in better style. Mr. Carrick, the conductor, is 
to be congratulated on the decided success of the concert. 
—The Atheneum Operatic Class gave a series of six 
performances of Boieldieu’s La Dame Blanche. The 
difficult music received every justice from the pupils, and 
it was evident that a considerable progress had been made 
since the production of Mirella last season. Principal 
Macbeth was conductor, and Mr. W. H. Cole leader of 
the orchestra.—In the same hall, the Orpheus Club gave 
four performances of Princess Ida for the benefit of the 
Victoria Infirmary. The keen polished dialogue and the 
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dainty music of the exacting Gilbert-Sullivan opera 
had a very creditable interpretation, but unfortunately 
the stage is far too small, and the effect of the grouping 
was quite lost. We hope the Infirmary will benefit 
largely by this season’s contribution of the Club to 
the cause of charity. Mr. James Barr made a capital 
conductor, and Mr. W. H. Cole led a very efficient 
orchestra.—The Pollokshields’ Philharmonic Society, under 
Mr. John Cullen’s direction, gave a capital rendering of 
Sullivan’s The Prodigal Son in the City Hallon Thursday, . 
the 14th. Why is this work not more often performed ? 
—The Camphill U.P. Choir gave a very instructive 
concert on Friday, the 15th, consisting of glees, madrigals, 
songs, &c., of the last four centuries. Mr. Schofield 
deserves great credit for making his programme educational 
as well as interesting.—Mr. R. Felvus Henn gives a service 
of Sacred Music in his church (St. George’s Parish Church) 
on Sunday, March 24th, consisting of excerpts from 
Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, &c.—Kilmalcolm, a village 
halfway between Glasgow and Greenock, possess not only 
a ‘* Hydropathic,” but, it appears, an Amateur Orchestra 
of over 30, including some half dozen ladies, who gave a 
concert on the 15th, which was well attended. The pro- 
gramme included a Haydn Symphony (No. 7 of the 
Salomon Set), and other selections. The conductor was 
Mr. James Davidson, and the vocalist of the evening was 
Miss Jeannie Diack. 
*,* 

BisHop AUCKLAND.—On Monday, March 4th, Mr. 
Valentine Smith’s Opera Company opened at the Eden 
Theatre to a good house with Wallace’s Maritana. Mr. 
Smith was an excellent Don Cesar de Bazan, and Mr. J. 
Wood did justice to the part of Don Yosé ; while Miss M. 
Sadie made an admirable Lazarillo, and Miss C. St. Bride 
sang charmingly in the title réle. The choruses were 
excellently rendered under the conductorship of Mr. W. 
Darby. The week’s list included Cavalleria Rusticana, 
A King for a Day, Fra Diavolo, and The Bohemian Girl. 


DurHaM.—Professor E. Prout, Mus. Doc., and Joseph 
C. Bridge, Mus. Doc., were, appointed as University 
Examiners in Music for September next at a convocation 
held last month. 








SOME FOREIGN ITEMS. 


A STRING quartet party, composed entirely of Bohemian 
artists, whose names are Herren Karl Hoffmann, Joseph 
Suk, Oscar Nedbal, and Hans Wihan, has been performing 
with’ remarkable success in Berlin and other musical 
centres of Germany. The most eminent critics speak in 
the highest terms of their perfection of ensemble and 
technique and unity of interpretation. It is said that they 
will before long give the London musical public an 
opportunity of hearing them. 


Tue ‘ Beethovenhaus Verein,” which was founded for 
the purpose of purchasing and restoring the house at Bonn 
where the composer was born, has now accomplished all its 
ends with the greatest success ; but in order to provide further 
funds for the necessary maintenance of the house and the 
procuring of further memorials to be placed therein, it is 
proposed to give in May a further series of chamber 
concerts, at which Brahms, among other musicians of the 
first eminence, will appear. 


Tue late Franz Erkel’s Hungarian Opera Hunyadi 
Laszlo, the most popular work of a composer whose name 
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is as much a household word in Hungary as Smetana’s is 
in Bohemia, has been recently given at Prague for the 
first time in German. 


A soMEwuatT singular performance is announced from 
Brussels, where the pupils of the Conservatoire recently 
gave a concert performance, under M. Gevaert’s direction, 
of Wagner’s Rheingold. Of all modern stage works, the 
Rheingold seems perhaps the one that most of all demands 
dramatic presentation in order to secure the even moderate 
intelligibility of a very large part of the music; and we 
confess that we can hardly imagine the effect of a concert- 
room presentation of the opening scene, where the 
persistent E flat chord must lose all its effect apart from 
the scenery, or of the Alberich transformation scene, or 
the thunderstorm and rainbow at the end. To any one 
who had never heard thé Rheingold on the stage, a 
concert performance would, we think, sound often little 
short of ridiculous ; of all Wagner’s works, this is the one 
in which most injustice is done to him in presenting it 
apart from its inseparable surroundings. 


A STRING sextet by a boy of sixteen named Bernhard 
Kéhler—a student of the local conservatoire—has been 
recently performed at Cologne. The critics speak of it in 
the very highest terms, as a work of real maturity of 
style, great breadth and originality of ideas, and finished 
technical workmanship. Perhaps some of our string 
players in London who are broad-minded enough to go 
outside the beaten track may see their way towards 
performing the work here some time. 


At Disseldorf a new choral work by Herr Ernst 
Seyffardt, entitled ‘‘ Aus Deutschland’s grosser Zeit,”’ has 
been produced with much success. The work is said to 
be descriptive of events in the Franco-Prussian War—a 
sort of descendant of Beethoven’s “ Battle of Vittoria,” 
perhaps. 


AFTER a lapse of half a century it has been decided to 
revive the Lithuanian Music Festivals, and the next will 
be held at Whitsuntide at Tilsit in East Prussia. The 


programmes will include the Choral Symphony, the. 


Schicksalslied, the Elijah, &c. It is to be hoped that these 
festivals will be as fruitful in musical influence as the 
Rhenish meetings (held in rotation at Diisseldorf, Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and Cologne), on which they are modelled. 


A NEW oratorio by Max Bruch, entitled Moses, has 
been recently produced at Bremen by the local choral 
society, under the composer’s conductorship. The work, 
which is reported to be of an elaborate and 
character, was favourably received. 
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Amonc the music on our table are the following?— 

Scherzo in A minor for Pianoforte. By Oscar Beringer 
(Edwin Ashdown). 

Tuts is a graceful piece of drawing-room music, and is 
quite easy to play. There is a well-contrasted trio in 


A major, Poco piu lento, fragments from which also occur: 


pp. at the close. The D naturals in the last two bars of 
page 5 and the first bars of page 6 (in the right hand) are, 
we suppose, meant to be sharpened. 

Romance in D flat for Pianoforte. (Same composer and 
publisher.) 

Tuts piece is hardly as attractive as the former, being 
more commonplace and sentimental, and we scarcely like 
the harmonies in the eighth and tenth bars of the principal 





subject, .It is, however, excellently written for the instru. 
ment, and presents no difficulties to moderately advanced 
players. 


To Phyllis, four short pieces for Pianoforte. 
M. Boyce. (Same publisher.) 

THESE little pieces (occupying only a couple of pages 
each) are respectively entitled Canzonet, Scherzetto, The 
Shepherd’s Song, and Caprice. 
construction, and demand but slight technical attainments, 
but are really charming little sketches, and far more satis. 
factory from an artistic point of view than many works of 
more pretentious appearance. Each of the four pieces is 
written with the greatest purity of harmony and simple 
grace of tune, and they are one and all entirely free from 
any fault of style or emotional influence that the pupil 
would have to discard when advancing to more important 
works ; and in speaking of music definitely intended for 
beginners, higher praise than this can hardly be given. 


Three pieces for Pianoforte. By Dora Bright. 
publisher.) 


By Ethel 


(Same 


THESE musicianly pieces are respectively labelled 
Berceuse, Liebeslied, and Tarantella. The first is 
decidedly the least interesting of the three, and we hardly 
see the relevancy of the title, especially as regards the 
middle portion—maestoso— with its fortissimo passages. 
There is, however, some excellent legato practice for the left 
hand. The Liebeslied is also entitled ‘ duettino,” and 
is written tosome extent antiphonally, affording accordingly 
good practice for expressive playing with the left hand. 
It is a graceful piece of drawing-room music; but 
there is surely some misprint in the eleventh bar of page 3 
—the second E in the left hand should obviously be E flat. 
On the whole we prefer the Tarantella most of the three 
pieces—it has a pleasant vigour and brilliancy, and forms 
an effective, while by no means difficult, pitce de salon. 


Concert-study in A flat. 
publisher.) 


Tus study demands players ot considerably more 
advanced technical attainments than the previous pieces. 
One hand is throughout occupied with rapid semiquaver 
figures, while the other is continually moving backwards 
and forwards across it. Wedo not know of any other 
study which presents the same technical features as this, 
and consequently it should prove decidedly useful, though 
perhaps it is not very interesting musically considered. 


By H. W. 


By Edward German. (Same 


Morceaux de Salon for Violin and Piano. 
Ernst. (Same publisher.) 


Tuis is a clear and well-printed edition of four effective 
pieces by the great virtuoso, including the well-known 
Elegie, which is given with Spghr’s introduction in reci- 
tative style. The violin part is throughout carefully 
furnished with marks of fingering and bowing. The piano 
parts are simple accompaniment in all the pieces, but the 
violinist needs, of course, considerable technical proficiency 
to do justice to the music. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. ; 

Letters connected with the literary department of this Fournal must 
be addressed to the Evitor, 44, Great Marlborough Street, W. 

Communications intended for insertion will receive no notice unless 
accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 

The Epitor cannot undertake to return articles of which he is 
unable to make use. 

All business letters should be addressed to the PUBLISHERS, 

Advertisements should reach the Office of the PuBLISHERS, 44 
Great Marlborough Street, W., not later than the 20th in order 
to insure insertion in the issue of the month current, 
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